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“THE WORLD TODAY” 


J. G. McDonald’s Thursday evening radio talks for next month: 


Nov. 5—The Manchurian Menace 
12—Franco-American Cooperation 
19—Bruening and the Reich 
26—Spain Makes a Constitution 


Over WEAF and stations associated with the National Broad- 
casting Company, 6:30 p.m., Eastern Standard Time. 
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THE HOOVER-LAVAL 


CONVERSATIONS 





FTER five days in the United States, Premier 

Laval sailed for home on October 27. While 
his visit did not arouse the popular enthusiasm 
which greeted Ramsay MacDonald in 1929, there 
is no doubt that the French Prime Minister, 
because of his frankness and absence of preten- 
sion, won the admiration of the American public. 
The one tangible result of the visit was a com- 
muniqué issued on October 25, in which President 
Hoover and M. Laval stated that they had “can- 
vassed the economic situation in the world, the 
trends in international relations bearing upon 
it; the problems of the forthcoming conference 
for limitation and reduction of armaments; the 
effects of the depression on payments under in- 
tergovernmental debts; the stabilization of inter- 
national exchanges and other financial and eco- 
nomic subjects.” The communiqué declared that 
the true mission of the 1932 Disarmament Con- 
ference is “the organization on a firm foundation 
of permanent peace.” In so far as intergovern- 
mental obligations are concerned, it was stated 
that before next June some agreement regarding 
such payments “‘may be necessary covering the 
period of business depression ;” in this matter the 
initiative “should be taken at an early date by the 
European powers principally concerned within 
the framework of the agreement existing prior 
to July 1, 1931”—i.e., the Young Plan. Both 
statesmen emphasized “the importance of mone- 
tary stability as an essential factor in the restora- 
tion of normal economic life in the world, in which 
the maintenance of the gold standard in France 
and the United States will serve as a major 
influence.” 
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As a result of the Hoover-Laval conversations, 
France has won a number of striking victories. 
First, it has received assurances that President 
Hoover will not again take the initiative in the 
debt question, as he did last June to the indigna- 
tion of France. The American government, which 
at one time refused to admit the existence of the 


Young Plan, now joins France in declaring that 
the plan must be enforced at the end of the 
Hoover moratorium. Secondly, France is vir- 
tually assured that the United States will not 
press the disarmament issue until after “the or- 
ganization on a firm foundation of permanent 
peace” is established. While Mr. Hoover has not 
promised to accept any security pact, he seems 
to have tacitly promised that France will not be 
asked to disarm in 1932 unless the security prob- 
lem is solved. Thirdly, and most important of 
all, the United States virtually undertakes to re- 
examine the inter-Allied debt question after the 
European powers have agreed to reduce German 
reparation. Apparently the only concrete gain 
to the United States in return for these conces- 
sions is an understanding that further French 
withdrawals of gold from the United States shall 
not take place until after consultation with the 
Federal Reserve authorities. From the political 
standpoint, however, the Hoover administration 
has been relieved of the immediate responsibility 
of finding a solution of the world’s economic prob- 
lems. This concession may be of importance in 
view of the prospects of an unruly Congress and 
the 1932 elections. 

To those who had hoped that as a result of this 
visit the United States and France would take 
the lead in organizing international action to 
remedy the world depression, or even to secure 
the more limited aim of disarmament, the results 
of the Laval visit are frankly disappointing. No 
recommendations have been made concerning the 
hoarding of gold, high tariffs, or a faulty interna- 
tional credit structure. Also, it is at first discon- 
certing to see a country which has protested so 
loudly against Frer.ch “militarism” and. “im- 
perialism” now accept French supremacy without 
a struggle. 

Admittedly there are grave dangers in a situa- 
tion in which France wields such tremendous 
power. Yet President Hoover has realized that 
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the United States is not in a position to challenge 
French supremacy, and that such a challenge 
would only add to the present world unrest. More- 
over, so long as the position of France was en- 
dangered by a possible combination between the 
United States and Germany, French policy was 
inevitably based on apprehension. But in calmly 
bowing to French supremacy, Mr. Hoover has 
given France a free hand, and this should in- 
crease not only that country’s feeling of security, 
but also its sense of responsibility. Thus reas- 
sured, France can afford to take a more enlight- 
ened view of its own interests. On the other hand, 
if the United States desires world peace, dis- 
armament and economic cooperation, it can attain 
these aims not by a destructive attack upon 
France but only by pursuing a policy of genuine 
world cooperation. 

In one respect, M. Laval has won a concession 
from the United States which is of great value 
to Europe as a whole. That is the understanding 
that once the European powers have reduced 
Germany’s reparation obligations within the 
framework of the Young Plan, the United States 
will re-examine the inter-Allied debts in accord- 
ance with the principle of capacity to pay. In 
proposing his debt agreement last June, President 
Hoover tentatively accepted this principle; he has 
now indicated that so far as he is concerned, it 
will be permanently adopted. The American 
Congress will probably accept a debt revision 
arising out of the necessity of European events 
more equably than if it were proposed on presi- 
dential initiative. In giving M. Laval assurances 
concerning the inter-Allied debt, Mr. Hoover may 
have laid the foundation for a solution of the 
reparation problem. 


Under the Young Plan procedure, Germany, if 
it desires reparation relief, must declare a mora- 
torium on conditional payments and ask the Bank 
for International Settlements to convene an ad- 
visory committee to examine its capacity to pay. 
Last June the United States accepted the theory 
that a German request for a moratorium would 
destroy foreign confidence. Consequently, Mr. 
Hoover acted upon his own initiative. But since 
the proper basis for an agreement with France 
had not been laid, the Hoover debt proposal did 
not prevent foreign capital from leaving Ger- 
many. The capital which remains is kept there 
by the “standstill” agreement negotiated by the 
Wiggin Committee.* It would be impossible for a 
German moratorium today, therefore, to cause 
further injury to German credit. On the con- 
trary, if such a moratorium were given a legal 


*Cf. “But the Time is Short... ,” 


F. P. A. News Bulletin, Vol. X, 
No. 43, August 28, 1931 
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basis within the framework of the Young Plan, 
German credit might actually be improved. Ac- 
tion under the Young Plan would remove the 
uncertainty as to the future which the Hoover 
moratorium inevitably created, and which has 
been a bar to economic recovery. 

The next move now rests with Germany. Es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the “standstill” 
agreement expires in February 1932, the sooner 
the Briining government acts in declaring a 
moratorium, the better. Taken at once, such 
action might lead to a settlement of the repara- 
tion and debt question—at least for a period of 
ten or fifteen years—by the time the Hoover 
moratorium expires in June. If such a settle- 
ment is reached by that date, a major step toward 
removing one of the causes of the world’s present 
distress will have been taken and the Hoover- 
Laval conversations thus justified. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


The F. P. A. Entertains M. Laval 


On Monday afternoon, October 26, the Foreign 
Policy Association had the honor of entertaining 
His Excellency, M. Pierre Laval, President of the 
Council of Ministers of France, at a tea and re- 
ception held in the Roof Garden of the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria. M. Laval received an enthusi- 
astic welcome from the one thousand F. P. A. 
members who attended. 


In responding briefly to greetings from the 
Chairman, Mr. James G. McDonald, M. Laval 
stated that he “knew of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation’s zeal for the cause of peace, its good work 
for America, for Europe and for the whole world 
as regards international solidarity,” and added 
that he wanted “to emphasize to the Foreign 
Policy Association’s friends that he was very 
much satisfied with the nature and the results of 
his conversations with the President of the United 
States.” 


At national headquarters our great disappoint- 
ment has been that we could not invite our entire 
membership as we were able to do when the 
Association entertained Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 


two years ago. As the French Prime Minister 
was in this country only five days and was not 
able to accept our invitation until October 23, the 
Board of Directors was obliged to confine the 
invitations to those members living in or near 
the city of New York. 


Mr. McDonald was one of the five speakers at 
the dinner in honor of M. Laval given Monday 
evening by the French Chamber of Commerce of 
New York. E. G. O. 
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